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ance of his army, which then overwhelmed their hosts upon land. As far as Egypt was concerned, the single campaign was absolutely decisive; the migratory confederacy was completely broken up.
Rameses returned in triumph to Egypt, and the remaining four-and-twenty years of his reign were devoted to the development of her material prosperity. Only once more did Rameses himself have to draw the sword, to inflict upon the Libyans an equally decisive defeat upon their last attempt to invade the Delta. Meneptah had defeated them when they came with islanders and allies; they were not likely to stand against Rameses when they came alone.
But Rameses had no idea of recovering the Egyptian Empire. There were no foreign foes to be feared, and he had no desire to extend his dominion; nor did Egypt provide him with the materials for doing so. The very armies with which he won his victories were largely made up of foreign mercenaries, many of them akin to the enemy he had destroyed. Not with such troops are empires won.
For the rest of the century the history of Egypt is the story of the increasing subjection of the series of eight kings, all of whom bore the name of Rameses, to the domination of the priests of Amen. When the last Rameses died, Herihor, the High Priest of Amen at Thebes, was also to assume the title of pharaoh unopposed; while he recognized as independent king of Lower Egypt the viceroy of the north, whose wife was of the royal line, and who had for many years been a satrap exercising authority with little or no reference to Rameses. Practically it would appear that these two dynasties entered into a compact by which they were to rule Upper and Lower Egypt respectively, while one or the other was to enjoy in alternation a nominal supremacy over the whole. The Ramessides count as the Twentieth Dynasty, and these alternating rulers, whose ascendency lasted into the tenth century, as the Twenty-first.
We have seen how, while Rameses III. was reigning- in Egypt, the anarchy which had fallen upon Assyria after the murder of Tukulti-Ninib was brought to an end by the accession of Ashur Dan, and how the Kassites vanished from history with the establishment of the Pashe Dynasty in Babylonia at about the same time. Neither Babylonia nor Assyria awoke to immediate activity* Ashur Dan did not attempt to recover the northwestern districts, which in the last days of the anarchy were apparently overrun by Hittites retreating' before the pressure from the Phrygians on the west.
Towards the end of the twelfth century Nebuchadrezzar I., challenged by the Assyrian Ashur-rish-ishi, defeated the latter and apparently extended his dominion over Naharin. Then actually, at the close of the century, Ashur-rish-ishi was succeeded by Tiglath-pileser, who may be called the first of the great Assyrian conquerors. He humbled Babylon, annexing all her possessions in Upper Mesopotamia,